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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
(Continued from page 211.) 

During the years 1823 and ’24, our friend 
made a general visit through most of the middle 
and eastern States and Upper Canada. The first 
information ‘we have in connection with this 
journey is, her attendance of a meeting held in 
Arch street meeting house, Philadelphia, in 
2d mo., 1823, when she delivered the following 
searching communication : 

“Men who work hard all day for nothing, 
are truly to be pitied. My lips have been sealed 
in silence since I have been in this meeting, 
but not through the fear of man. I have been 
viewing as in the vision of Light, men digging 
a pit, and in making it large enough to contain 
the Lord’s servants that pass by that way, I 
have seen that they have undermined their own 
habitations. Thus the snare they would lay 
for the weary traveller's feet, they have fallen 
into themselves. Over this pit I have seen spa- 
clous buildings, which being undermined must 


fall in the vortex of this destructive, horrible |’ 


pit. You toil hard all day long, and instead of 
the sweet reward of peace for your labors, you 
lay down your heads at night in anguish of 
spirit, a clear evidence how hard the master is 
youserve. You have forms, but deny the power 
of the Eternal Word, which was in the be- 


ginning, which was with God, and which was 
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God. In Him was life; and the life was the 


light of men. Like the persecuting Jews of 
old, after stripping the body of Jesus, you con- 
tend for the raiment, little heeding that when 
torn from that prepared body, healing virtue no 
longer remained in it. Still you contend for 
the very fragments of the garments, and cast 
lots for the vesture, to the utter neglect of the 
living eternal substance. That spiritual life 
you (Pharisee-like) persecute, and would even 
nail to the cross. But your power is limited ; 
not a bone can you break. Qh, I am weary; 
the spirit within me is weary of high professions. 
For religion, is substituted opinion. Hence 
contentions, divisions and subdivisions; and in 
blind zeal and self-will the blessed Truth and 
its advocates are judged down, and the feet of 
the messengers are turned another way. I havew 
seen the Gospel trumpet laid down in this city. 
False alarms have been sounded here and be- 
lieved. True alarms have been sounded and 
not believed. These things I brought not with 
me ; you will judge of their correctn Now 
beloveds, in that Gospel love which I fe@@lowing 
in me, and which embraces you all, and@all the 
human family without distinction, have I en- 
deavored simply to lay before you these things, 
desiring that none may take them to themselves 
but those to whom they may apply. For I be- 
lieve there is a remnant me go mourning on 
their way, and who, on the wings of redeeming 
Love, will be made to soar above all the devices 
of cruel man.” 
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In 4th mo., 1823, she attended Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and visited most of the meet- 
ings in the neighborhood of that city. John 
Ward was her companion at that time. His 
mémorandums show that they travelled in un- 
broken unity. He says: 


“Our spirits have been often baptized to- 
gether in the work and service to which we have 
been called, and I have to commemorate the 
gracious dealings of Israel’s shepherd, who hath 
led us about, and instructed us and preserved 
us through many trials.” 

Of one meeting he says: 

“This was a great meeting; not in numbers, 
but in the power that attended. Our dear friend 
was favored with gospel authority, and Truth 
reigned over all.” 

Again he says: 

“ Attended meeting at B. Sat down poor 
and pennyless—neither purse nor scrip, but 
through the aboundings of that Love, which is 
both ancient and new, our minds were favored 
to rise above every obstruction, and we had a 
memorable meeting. Our dear friend was emi- 
nently furnished with matter, and there was a 
precious opening to declare the doctrines of the 
Gospel to a very large assembly. The meeting 
concluded with solemn supplication, that all 
might arise and come forth from a fallen state, 
and freely partake of the joys of God’s salva- 
tion.” 

“ Attended meeting at R. This was a pre- 
cious, comfortable time. We had, I think, a 
clear evidence that the Lord hath not forsaken 
his people, for divine Love was as a canopy over 
us, and all seemed to be gathered and centered 
to the great First Cause. Our dear Friend had 
to travail through deep exercise to minister to 
several States ; I united in the fellowship of the 
Gospel with her close searching testimony. 
The meeting was held, I believe, to the edifica- 
tion of the people, and closed with much solem- 
nity.” 


-* We have the following brief notice from a 


riend in attendance at two meetings held at 
Wilmington, Delaware, about this time : 

“T attended meeting on First-day morning, 
which was very large, and many present not of 
our Society. Priscilla Hunt commenced her 
discougag by observing that she ‘ knew a woman 
could preach, neither could a man—that is, 
preach the everlasting gospel, though they might 
deliver an eloquent discourse.’ She then pro- 
ceeded to show the equal authority of woman 
with man to preach the gospel. She mentioned 
that she had read the Scriptures attentively 
from Genesis to Revelations, and had never 
found any prohibition, but quite the contrary. 
That Deborah, Miriam and ‘Hulda were pro- 


phetesses of the Lord; also that Anna is men- 
tioned in the New Testament as a prophetess, 
and Phebe is spoken of by the Apostle as a ser- 
vant of the church, and Priscilla as his helper 
in Christ Jesus. She said she knew that the 
same Apostle commanded that women should 
keep silence in the church, and if they will learn 
any thing they must ask their husbands at 
home. This was in reference to women who 
made impertinent inquiries in the assemblies of 
the people, but could no more be intended to 
prohibit woman’s preaching, than to prohibit 
their receiving religious instruction except from 
their husbands at home, and if it were to be 
thus construed, the poor women would be in a 
miserable state, as not one-third part of mankind 
was capable of affording them religious instruc- 
tion. She then added, (supposing it conld have 
been so intended,) that the command could only 
have been given to those women who had hus- 
bands. She then remarked that she knew not 
why she was thus led; it certainly was not in- 
tended as an apology for her preaching, for she 
considered it beneath the dignity of a gospel min- 
ister to apologise for what she had to communi- 
cate. The remainder of her discourse was on 
humility and love. She rose a second time and 
remarked, she did not wish to be misunderstood 
when she said it was beneath the dignity of the 
gospel for a minister to apologise. There was 
no dignity belonging to the creature; that must 
be humbled and brought low. 


“« T afterwards learned there were a number of 
persons present who disclaimed the authority of 
women to preach, and two young men particu- 
larly, who had said, on the evening previous, 
they did not intend to go to meeting, as they 
thought women had no right to preach. 

“In the afternoon meeting P. sat perhaps one 
hour and a half, the greater part of the time 
apparently under great exercise of mind. When 
she rose, she repeated the text, “Oh that my 
head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughters of my people.” She then 
said she had brought nothing with her, but 
what she had received there she dare not take 
away, and must tell them that the Truth was 
groaning under oppression,—that there was 
something among them, which, if not abandon- 
ed, would produce a famine in the land. She 
exhorted them to try the matter in themselves, 
and if found true, listen to the language of the 
Spirit, Come away, come away from these things. 
Having spoken at considerable length she sat 
down, and after some time rose again and said, 
she had heard nothing respecting them, but she 
believed there was an attempt to explain the 
Scriptures in man’s own wisdom ; she knew not 
whether among the gay or the plain, but that 
they who were striving to draw most to their 
side, might be compared to those who divided 
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the garments of Jesus and cast lots for his ves- 
ture.” 

Many of the families of Friends in Philadel- 
phia were visited about this time. From our 
remembrance of the engagement, the visits were 
made somewhat informally, as her mind was 
arrested and drawn to different places. Very 
many instances might be brought into view, as 
evidences of the spirit of discernment, and even 
of prophecy, with which she was gifted. Several 
are now living whose paths through life were 
at that time clearly pointed out by her. They 
are living witnesses of the truth of her prophetic 
declarations. James Walton, formerly of By- 
berry, Pa., was her companion in these visits. 
He also accompanied her in an extensive jour- 
ney through Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Upper Canada. From his notes we make co- 
pious extracts, to show not only the character 
of her religious services, but also the difficulties 
then attendant on a journey of 2400 miles—so 
different from the easy and rapid means of 
transportation now afforded by rail-road. 


Extracts from the Journal of James Walton. 

“T left my habitation in Byberry on Fourth 
day, the 7th of the 5th month, 1823, in company 
with Priscilla Hunt and Rachael Johnson, (who 
were on a religious visit to the meetings of 
Friends within the compass of Baltimore, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Rhode Island Yearly 
Meetings,) and attended our Quarterly Meeting 
of ministers and elders held at Horsham, next 
day the Quarterly Meeting, in both of which 
our friend P. H. was silent. 

“9th.—Had a large meeting at Abington, 
wherein our dear friend was livingly opened in 
the power of the Gospel, to set things close 
home to individuals and the meeting at large ; 
it ended well. 

“12th.—Attended a meeting appointed at 
Wakefield ; 2 memorable one to me and perhaps 
many others; although I had, before I set out, 
a more full evidence of its being right for me 
to give up to go this journey than has been 
usual for me to see or feel, yet I now began 
to be tried about leaving my family so long 
to go so far as Canada. Although I could not 
get over the feelings I had witnessed on the 
occasion, yet on entering that house I felt a 
strong desire that I might have some further 
evidence in that meeting of its being right, if 
it was so, which was granted to my astonishment 
and satisfaction. The evidence furnished gave 
full proof to my mind of my dear friend’s mis- 
sion and the propriety of my present engage- 
ment. All doubts were dispersed, and my mind 


set at liberty from my concern respecting af- 
fairs at home. 
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“13th —Attended Newtown meeting. Our 
beloved friend had hard work among them. 
Some close things to point out, especially to one 
individual who was much affected. Experienced 
Friends thought it a favored time. 

“ 14th.— Attended their meeting at the Falls, 
where there were two marriages. A large col- 
lection of different denominations was present, 
to whom our dear friend was enabled to preach 
the Gospel with life and power. After a feel- 
ing supplication the meeting concluded. « 

“15th.—This morning the individual who 
had been so particularly spoken to at Newtown 
called to see us, and informed us that he had 
wished to have an opportunity with P. H., but 
having been at the meeting yesterday and had 
time since to digest the matter, he had been 
satisfied without, but wished to be a little in her 
company and attend the meeting this day at 
Pennsbury. He then informed us of his situa- 
tion for some time back, which exactly corres- 
ponded with what had been described at New- 
town. . 

“ 18th.—First of the week, we took a sol- 
emn leave of my family, and attended Middle- 
town meeting, which was very large; here 
the Gospel was preached in Divine Authority, 
and things opened in a very close manner to 
some, after which a solemnizing and heart-ten- 
dering supplication under a renewed and feel- 
ing sense that the Gospel trumpet was yet 
sounded among us. 

“7th of the 6th month and Ist of the week, 
we attended a large and crowded meeting at 
Mencey, where our beloved friend Priscilla 
Hunt, was powerfully opened in the life to 
search the camp as with a lighted candle; it 
was a memorable day; the Gospel flowed freely, 
and many were sensibly affected. Dined at 
Mercy Ellis’, and went on toward Elkland, and 
lodged at a house of entertainment. 

“8th.—Towards evening had a meeting with 
the five Friends of that place and others, which 
was a comfortable opportunity. 

“‘9th.—_ Returned back to Muncey. This 
route has exceeded any thing I have yet seen, 
for dangerous travelling, over the Alleghany 
mountains and through the wilderness woods, 
stumps, rocks and stones; some places it ap- 
peared as if we must be cast overboard, but 
through all this difficulty our women remained 
unmoved, entirely composed, and showed no 
symptoms of alarm; we lodged at a tavern on 
our way to Fishing Creek. 

“10th.—Had a meeting at Fishing Creek ; 
I thought a heavenly one. The Gospel was 
preached by our dear friend with great power, and 
after a solemn supplication the meeting closed.” 

(To be continued.) ‘ 

To do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly, 
are precepts of religion that answer to the 
Divine witness in every human mind. 
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From the Delaware County Republican. 
JOHN EVANS. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
paper read at a meeting of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science, May 3, 1862, by Dr. 
George Smith, President of the Institute. 

Our fellow member, John Evans, died at his 
residence, in Radnor township, Delaware county, 
on the fifth day of April, 1862. He was the 
son of David and Adah Evans, and was born on 
the 13th of the Second month, 1790. His an- 
cestors for some generations were Friends or 
Quakers. On the side of his father, they were 
thoroughly Welsh, while on that of his mother 
they were partly so. 

he records of the Society of Friends, show 
that on the 31st of the 10th month, 1746, John 
Evans, of Radnor, was married to Sarah, 
daughter of David Jones, of the same place, | 
‘at their meeting house in Radnor.” Of this 
marriage, David Evans, the father of the sub-' 
ject of this notice, was born on the 19th of the 
3d month, 1755. | 

About the time of the breaking out of the! 
war of 1812, a firm of New York, by whom a; 
large flour mill had recently been erected near 
Troy, on the Hudson River, advertised for a 
competent manager for their establishment. It 
was the prevailing opinion then that Pennsyl-; 
vania millers were superior to those of New 


York, and John Evans, though young, obtained 
the situation, at a salary, at that time, regarded 
as high. Here he remained three years, much 
to the satisfaction of his employers. 

With the exception of the town of Troy, then 
a mere hamlet, the country surrounding the 
mill was nearly in a state of nature, and, as is 


well known, was highly romantic. Being al- 
most shut out from social intercourse, our young 
miller, after having attended closely to his busi- 
ness on week days, spent much of his time on 
Sundays in rambling, solitary and alone, over 
the wild and romantic country that surrounded 
his mill—in traversing its streams, and in scal- 
ing its precipices. It was in this state of isola- 
tion from civilized society, that the habits and 
tastes of John Evans underwent a change. It 
~ was in these solitary rambles, that he laid the 
foundation of his character in after life. Here 
he became a devoted lover of nature, acquired 
the habits of close observation, and fitted him- 
self for the successful study of the natural 
sciences. 

After his return from Troy, he, in partner- 
ship with his brother David, for some time, 
carried on the milling business on the mansion 
farm. In the year 1819, he married Ann, the 
eldest daughter of Benjamin Browne, of Radnor. 
About the time of his marriage, he erected a 
dwelling house near his mill, in which he ever 
afterwards resided. About this period, the 
partnership with his brother was dissolved, and 
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having adapted his mill for sawing timber for 
the Philadelphia market, he engaged largely in 
that business which he continued to follow til] 
within a year or two of his death. 

Up to about the year 1827 or ’28, though in- 
dustrious in the acquisition of knowledge, John 
Evans had not shown a great preference for any 

articular branch of science. About this time 

e received a visit from his kinsman, Alan W. 
Corson, of Plymouth, Montgomery county, who 
was on his return home, with his daughter, from 
Westtown boarding school. The visitors re- 
mained over night, and had with them a copy 
of Dr. Darlington’s Florula Cestrica, then lately 
published, and used in Westtown School. This 
was the first knowledge John Evans had of any 
work descriptive of our local flora. He had 
then some little practical acquaintance with 
plants and their culture, but it was the oppor- 
tune visit of his relative, Corson, and this 
early publication of Dr. Darlington, that first 
opened the way for him to enter upon the stud 
of botany systematically. From this time, until 
the close of his earthly career, the study of that 
science and the cultivation of plants, especially 
of hardy ones, have been with him a primary 
occupation. 

The tastes of his visiting kinsman were con- 
genial with his own. They often visited each 
other, and frequently made botanical excursions 
together. What one had acquired was freely 
communicated to the other, till they both be- 
came familiar with all the plants in the neighbor. 
hood, with, perhaps, the exception of some of 
the most inconspicuous. The culture of rare 
plants around his dwelling commenced and pro- 
gressed with his study of botany. Annual, or 
more frequent visits were at first paid to the 
old Bartram botanic garden—then the possession 
of Colonel Carr—and to other gardens in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. The supply from this 
source was soon exhausted, when he turned his 
attention to Europe, entered into a correspond- 
ence with Sir William J. Hooker, Director of 
the Gardens of Kew, near London, and by far- 
warding to that learned botanist, annually for 
many years, seeds and specimens of American 
plants, frequently obtained by long journeys and 
much labor, he «received in return, new and 
often very rare plants from various parts of the 
world, scarcely obtainable from any other source 
by purchase. During part of the period occu- 
pied by this correspondence, Dr. Hooker, the 
son of Sir William J. Hooker, made a botanical 
tour to the Himalaya mountains, in Asia. Seeds 
from that almost unexplored region, many of 
them produced by unnamed plants, were for- 
warded to John Evans. It will be remembered 
by his botanical visitors at that time, the great 
amount of labor and care bestowed by him in 
the propagation of plants from these seeds. Be- 
sides Professor Hooker, he, for a time, had a 
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correspondent in Germany. He also had a_ herbaceous plants it has but very few equals. 2o 
number of correspondents in different parts of | many of the rare trees and shrubs, appropriate 
‘the United States, but most of his rare American | leaden labels have been appended by their late 
plants were collected by himself during his fre- | owner, but this is not the case with a vast num- 
quent botanical tours. These tours were gener- | ber of the herbaceous plants. 
ally made to mountainous regions. With John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall, 
The premises of John Evans afforded no|John Evans completes a trio of self-taught 
suitable grounds for an extensive garden, speci- | American botanists, all born within the limits 
ally designed for show and ornament, and yet | of old Chester county, and the first and last 
it is doubtful whether another spot of the same | within the bounds of the present county of 
extent can be found so well adapted to the cul-| Delaware. They were men of like tastes, and 
ture and growth of a great variety of plants. | were alike in their industrious and frugal habits. 
There is a place on these grounds for plants of | They were all men of the strictest integrity and 
every habit, and every plant is found in the best! highest moral worth, and especially were they 
place for its propagation and growth. On the | alike as devoted students of the vegetable king- 
densely wooded hill-side, north of the dwelling,|dom. Each reared his own monument in the 


_ we find magnificent Ehododgndrons, and other | large collection of growing plants he left behind 


mountain shrubbery and herbaceous plants, | him. 

natives of the Himalayas, the Rocky Mountains,| John Evans lived in an age when botanical 
the Adirondacks, the Catskills and the Alle-| knowledge was more readily acquired, and rare 
ghanies, growing side by side, and mingling | specimens of plants more easily collected than 
their gaudy colors and rich perfumes in deep|in the times of his predecessors. Hence, the 
shaded seclusions, moistened by the spray from | vastly greater extent of his collection, while it 
the adjacent cascade of the mill pond. Below, | is so highly creditable to him, is no disparage- 
upon a flat on the opposite side of the creek, is| ment to them. But his attention was not, like 
an arenaceous alluvial deposit. Here we find | theirs, confined to plants alone. He had ae- 
the well known “ Sand Garden” of the late pro-| quired a good knowledge of Mineralogy, Geo- 
prietor, and clustered within it, almost countless | logy and Zoology. On the 27th day of Decem- 
species from New Jersey, and many strangers | ber, 1834, John Evans became a member of 
from similar soil in more remote regions. The | this Institute, and it is probable that the study 


arid rocky hills are covered with pines and other | of these sciences commenced about that period. 
Cunifere, of the rarest species. The damp ravine | As a Geologist, his views were comprehensive 
has its miniature cane-brake ; the artificial pond, | and enlarged, but he had little taste for the 
its odoriferous Nymphza, and other aquatics. | speculative details of that scienee. 


Every border is crowded with its appropriate{ Many of the fine specimens that occupy the 
specimen of rare and curious productions of the | shelves of our museum were contributec by 
vegetable kingdom, brought together from re-| him, and he has recently enriched our Hibeety 
mote parts of the earth. Every nook and corner | by a valuable donation of books. His ‘useful- 
has a fitting tenant, whose right of occupancy | ness as a member of the Institute, was highly 
no horticulturist would dare to question. In|appreciated by his fellow members, and his 
his planting, John Evans observed no order but | views on every subject that came up for con- 
the order of nature. sideration, were always listened to with atten- 
A large proportion of the labor required for | tion and respect. 
the care and cultivation of this vast collection 


of plants, was performed by the hands of their 
late owner. 


————-+~.08 > 


Coleridge very happily divides the reading 
! But time and labor were econom-| community into four classes—the first of whom 
wed in every possible way consistent with pro-| he compares to a funnel, which allows every- 
per culture. The saw-dust from his mill, was| thing to escape that it receives. A second class 
used exensively around the growing plants to| are like the jelly-bag, which retains only the 
smother out weeds. This soon decayed into a| impurity, while all that is valuable escapes. 
rich vegetable mould that promoted the growth] Another variety of readers are compared to the 
of the plant, and soon enabled it to take care of | sponge, which sucks up everything good, bad 
itself. and indifferent, and among the latter not a lit- 
The extent of the “ Evans collection” is not | tle impurity. A fourth class of readers, he 
exactly known. Though urged, while in health,| hoped were more numerous than any of the 
by more than one of his friends, to make out a] others. Like the slaves of Golconda, they 
complete catalogue of his plants, our deceased | searched for and retained only the pure gem, to 
fellow member postponed the task till declining | the rejection of everythjng else. 
health rendered it an impossibility. In the — 
number of distinct species of trees and shrub- Corals, agates and crystals are found on many 
bery, this collection, may, without doubt, be set | a stormy shore ; thus the soul finds God’s most 
down as the largest in this country, while in| precious gifts in the rugged path of sorrow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Perormation IN RELATION TO VIRIGINIA 
, FRIENDS. 

Although many parts of our land are suffering 
greatly under the effects of the calamitous war 
which is now prevailing, we are living in peace 
and comparative plenty. Our homes are not 
made desolate, and only the rumors of wars reach 
us. Many, if not all of us, have curtailed in- 
comes, but have we not yet means to aid the 
suffering, and those made destitute by the ap- 
palling state of things around them? 

Letters recently received from a personal 
friend, who was an eye witness of the facts, and 
who associated with many members of our So- 


ciety in Winchester, have aroused sympathetic 


feelings, and induced me to make an appeal on 
behalf of those Friends, upon whom recent 
events have fallen so heavily. 

In making the following extracts from the let- 
ters, I have omitted the names mentioned in 
them ; those interested, who may desire further 
information, are therefore referred to the office 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, where any contribu- 
tions for the relief of the sufferers can also be 
sent. W. 


“ WINCHESTER, 4th mo. 27th, 1862. 

“T see a great many Friends here, and last 
First-day attended their meeting. It is held at 
a private house. Several of the members were 
taken prisoners after the late battle. Four were 
sent home last week. One Friend, whom I of- 
ten visit, told me of their sufferings and priva- 
tions. They were fed upon biscuit and poor 
meat, with occasionally a sup of coffee (so-call- 
ed,) and had to sleep on a floor, without even 
an overcoat to cover them. They became much 
emaciated, and one of their number died. His 
name was Job Throckmorton, and he was known 
every where as ‘honest Job,’ and was a mem- 
ber of Hopewell meeting, beloved by all who 
knew him. He sank beneath the weight of the 
many hardships he was compelled to endure. 
He was put into a rebel hospital and died—not 
allowed to look upon a friendly face during his 
confinement. He was deeply lamented, and 
greatly were his friends afflicted on his account. 
His son, accompanied by a friend, has gone 
with the hope of securing his remains. 

The property of Friends shows the fate of 
all. Many will be ruined. In a body they are 
moved to help the sick and wounded—bringing 
the little they can afford, and giving with their 
own hands. 


I talk freely with Friends and others on all P 


subjects. I am often drawn out, but succeed 
in giving offence to none. 
Thy attached friend, A. H. G.” 


, “6th month, 5th 1862. 
* A sense of duty inclines me to speak a word 


in behalf of Friends of Winchester, with whom 


it was my privilege to be on terms of almost 
daily intercourse for a period of six weeks. So 
intimate was our relation, that I cannot fail to 
feel a deep interest in their welfare, and trust 
the simple statement I shall present, may move 
thee, with others, to extend a helping hand in 
this their day of great trial and suffering. 

The first family with whom I became ac. 
quainted, was that of He had been a 
prisoner about six weeks; his business destroy- 
ed,—broken down in health. His wife an ani- 
mated, intelligent, earnest woman, with three 
daughters, two sons, and an aged mother, add- 
ing thereto fifteen boarders. They did their 
own housework, but always found time to pro- 
vide for some of the sick of our troops; the 
eldest daughter dgvoting herself exclusively to 
the hospitals. She was a duily visitor; always 
the bearer of some delicacy, and refreshing our 
sick with cheerful, kind words. I met with 
many excellent people, members of the Society 
of Friends, living in the town and county of 
Winchester. On Fourth-days, when the coun- 
try Friends came in to meeting, they remembered 
to bring with them basket and store for the suf- 
ferers. Sometimes a bottle of cream, or fresh 
eggs—not unfrequently several dozens of eggs, 
a present from each of the children ; and many 
were the grateful words that fell from the lips 
of our men as these tokens of tender sympathy 
were distributed. 


Among the many who were actively benevo- 
lent in these trying times, the most active were 


friend ’s family, very simple and extreme- 
ly neat in their way of life. I may say truly, that 
goodness, perfect harmony and order reigned su- 
preme in this interesting household. It is con- 
sidered the head-quarters of the Society. The 
meetings are held in their parlor on Fourth and 
First-days; and it is the home of prominent 
Friends at Quarterly Meeting time. But with 
their manifold duties the sick and wounded are 
never forgotten, and each day finds some comfort 
passing from their door. Friend him- 
self, is maker and bearer, when occasion requires, 
of the crutches used in the Hospital—all looking 
up to him with reverence, gratitude and respect. 

He told me his losses had been very heavy; 
his horses taken and his property greatly in- 
jured. A few doors off, lives his only son and 
family. These are doomed to lament the ca- 
lamities of the war while life lasts. Added to 
his many very heavy losses, his health is almost 
gone. They have been afflicted almost to des- 
eration. 

Add to the foregoing many others, most esti- 
mable people, and let it be remembered while 
enumerating their trials and losses, that such 
was their condition before the last attack, and 
that their present circumstances must be greatly 
aggravated. 

In a body Friends have been kind to the peo- 
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ple of color, and have their confidence, while it 
is unsafe to make their opinions known. 

I sometimes attend their meetings, and am 
surprised at their intelligent preaching. A 
man known as Bob Robinson, preached an ad- 
mirable sermon. He has been a minister 40 


A. H. G.” 


years ; a slave all his life. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


“God has written upon the flowers that 
sweeten the air—on the breeze that rocks the 
flowers on the stem—upon the rain-drop that 
refreshes the sprig of moss that lifts its head in 
the desert—upon the ocean that rocks every 
swimmer in its deep chamber—upon every 
pencilled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the 
deep, no less than upon the mighty sun that 
warms and cheers thousands of creatures that 
live in its light—upon his works he has written, 
‘None of us liveth to himself;’ and probably 
were we wise enough to understand these words, 
we should find that there is nothing from the 
cold stone in the earth, or the minutest creature 
that breathes—which may not, in some way or 
other, minister to the happiness of some living 
creatures. We admire and praise the flower 
that best answers the end for which it was crea- 
ted, and the tree that bears fruit the most rich 
and abundant; the star that is most useful in 
the heavens we admire the most. 

“ And is it not reasonable that man, to whom 
the whole creation, from the flower up to the 
spangled heavens, all minister—man, who has 
power of conferring deeper misery and higher 
happiness than any being on earth—man, who 
can act like God if he will, is it not reasonable 
that he should live for the noble end of living 
—not for himself, but for others ?” 


WAYSIDE SCENERY—JAPAN. 


Many of the streets and roads which we tra- 
versed were lined with peach and plum trees; 
at the period of the year when these are in full 
blossom, they must form a most charming and 
fragrant avenue. We are filled with astonish- 
ment and delight at the exquisite taste displayed 
in the gardens and cottages upon the roadside. 
No model estate in England can produce “ cot- 
tages ornées” comparable to those which adorn 
the suburbs of Yeddo. We always fail in our 
detail ; there is a want of that minuteness which 
the Chinaman glories in until it becomes a gro- 
tesque. The Japanese have hit the happy me- 
dium. With an elaborate delicacy of detail, 
they combine the art of generalization in de- 
sign, so that the relation of the part with the 
whole is maintained throughout, and the general 
eflect is not sacrificed to minor beauties. 

These charming little cottages, raising their 
thatched roofs amidst the fruit trees and creep- 


ers which threatened to smother them in their 
embraces, were surrounded by flower beds ' 
fully laid out, resplendent with brilliant hues,” 
and approached by walks between carefully clip- 
pled hedges. Yew trees, cut into fantastic shapes, 
and dwarfed trees, extending their deformed 
arms as if for assistance and support, are favor- 
ite garden ornaments. Here and there, at the 
end of a long avenue, we could discern a temple 
embowered amid trees; and ancient priests in 
gauzy and transparent costume, with broad ems 
broidered belts and sashes, and enormous lac- 
quered hats, would hurry to the entrance to see 
the strangers pass.— Oliphant’s Narrative. 


op 


Spiritual growth consists most in the growth ~ 
of the root, which is out of sight. 


So 


WHAT ARE CONSOLS? 


The shortest definition of the “ consols”’ is to 
to describe themas the consolidated debt of Eng- 
land. This debt did not exist in the good old 
times when Government, instead of borrowing, 
extorted money from the Jews, and occasional- 
ly from people of its own faith. Charles I. 
began the national debt of England, but it was 
quietly wiped out when he was beheaded. 
Charles II. and James I. had the honor of lay- 
ing the foundations of a permanent debt, and 
on the accession of William III. the debt was 
£644,268. At his death, it was £15,750,499. 
With some brief periods of decrease, the amount 
gradually increased, until, at the close of the 
wars in 1816, it was £840,850,491. 

Previous to this time, the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland were kept separate, 
certain portions of the public revenue arising 
in each kingdom being especially appropriated 
to the discharge of the interest on its own debts, 
and other peculiar purposes. But on the 5th 
of January, 1816, the separate exchequers were 
consolidated into one; and an act was at the 
same time passed, consolidating certain portions 
of the joint revenue of Great Britain and Ire- 
land into one fund, hence called the consolidated 
fund, and providing for its indiscriminate ap- 
plication to the payment of the public debts, 
civil lists, and other specified expenses of both 
kingdoms. 

Some portions of the revenue are not includ- 
ed in this fund ; but in 1838, of a total income of 
£47 ,000,000, the consols absorbed £44,000,000. 
Besides the consols, the debt of England con- 
sists of a comparatively small amount of * three 
per cents.” Its total in 1854 had been decreased 
to £769,644,249, but the Crimean war has agai 
swollen it to not less than £550,000,000. 

From this statement, the anxiety with which 
the quotations of consols are watched is clearly 
understood. The debt they represent is soenor- 
mous, that any increase of its amount decreases 
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the yalue of that already éxisting. Moreover, 
in Ges of financial distress, holders for in- 
-yestment sell out their consols in order to real- 

. ize, and the increased amount thrown on the 
market again depreciates the quotations. Hence 
it is that the consols are the monetary barome- 
ter of England.— Exchange. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Disp, in the rebel hospital, at Harrisonburg Va., 
on the 6th of Fourth month last, of pneumonia, Jos 
TuHrockmortTon, a member of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 55th year of his age. 

The circumstances connected with the death of this 
Friend, are worthy of record, and show that even this 
age of professed civilization and enlightenment has 
its martyrs. 

While on the way to his Monthly Meeting, on the 


| 6th of Third month, after the Union army bad made 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 21, 1862. 


The cultivation of a taste for natural history 
is ome of the most important parts of Education, 
and the present is the season best adapted to it. 
When we consider the vast variety and profu- 
sion of plants and animals on our globe, and the 
beautiful relations of these to each other, ena- 
bling man to classify them, and thus to become 
acquainted measurably with the beneficent plan 
of creation, it is marvellous that so much igno- 
rance and indifference should exist upon objects 
80 intrinsically interesting and important. One 
“reason of this indifference is a want of suitable 
guides into the apparent labyrinths of natural 
history. Education is generally too much oc- 
cupied with that kind of knowledge which is 
adapted to trade and business, to furnish the 
key by which this beautiful world may be un- 
locked of its treasures of beauty and instruction. 
An interesting course of popular lectures on 
this subject is now being delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by Professor Leidy, one 
of the most learned naturalists of our time, and 
it has been a source of much satisfaction and 
advantage to his hearers, to follow him through 
descriptions of the lower grades of animal ex- 
istence, expanding with the microscope a drop 
of stagnant water into a great deep, full of liv- 
ing creatures, each with its adaptations of struc- 
ture and habit, filling its place in the great 
chain of creation. To the eye of science, the 
loathsome worm and pestiferous insect are ob- 
jects of greater interest than are the most beau- 
» tiful works of creation to the ignorant and un- 
observant. 


Errata.—In “ Review of the Weather,” last 
number, for “ Deaths during the month count- 
ing five current weeks in each year,’—read, 
during four current weeks for 1861 and five for 


considerable advance southward of his house, he 
unknowingly entered the rebel lines; and was ar- 
rested as a “Union man.” He was sent to Win- 
chester, where Jackson had his head-quarters, and 
without formal trial or evidence against him, he was 
placed in the guard house, with a number of others 
arrested on the same ground. Here they remained for 
some time, and on the retreat of Jackson, were taken 
from place to place untill they reached Harrisonburg, 
67 miles south of Winchester. 

The subject of this notice was ill for some days 
while in the guard house, and received from his fel- 
low prisoners all the care that circumstances would 
allow, they not being permitted to leave the room in 
which were they confined. When he was removed to 
the hospital, they were not allowed to see him except 
with a guard to attend them, and in that way only a 
few times. Although his suffering was great, he re- 
ceived but little care or attention from his attend- 
ants, and ina few days the hand of death released 
him. His family had no means of communicating 
with him during his imprisonment, and did not hear 
of his illness and death, until nearly two weeks had 
elapsed. When the sad tidings reached them of the 
suffering and death of one so beloved, the shock was 
almost more than human nature could endure, and 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

The deceased was buried on the day of his death 
by the rebel authorities at Harrisonburg, and on the 
28th of the month his remains were disinterred by 
his friends, and removed to his home in Berkely Co., 
and on the 30th interred in Friends’ burial ground 
at Middle Creek. A large concourse of relatives and 
friends assembled to pay the last tribute to one who 
was respected by all who knew his worth. 

He had been for some years a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and with his family, held, by per- 
mission of the Monthly Meeting, a First-day Morning 
Meeting in his own neighborhood. 

The above account was sent us bya Friend who 
is a refugee from Virginia, since the retreat of Banks 
from Winchester. 


—__—~< 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Concluded from page 218.) 


At the next meeting of the Indian Commit- 
tee, which was held in Baltimore, the 15th and 
16th of 10th month, 1799, the Friends who had 
been appcinted to visit the Indians made their 
report, viz: ‘ Pursuant to our appointment we 
sat out on a visit to the Indians, the 7th of 5th 
month last, and arrived the 3d of the next 
month at Upper Sandusky, the principal village 
of the Wyandots; we were met there by a 
friendly reception from Tarhie, (the Crane,) the: 
head chief, and others of the nation who hap- 
pened to be at the village.” 

On conferring with them they found that a 
mistake in translating their language had led to 
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a misunderstanding respecting the time of hold. 
ing the Grand Indian Council, which they now 
understood began every year at the full moon, 
in the 6th month; they were, therefore, too 
early in their Visit, and with the impossibility 
of collecting the other Indians who would not 
be likely to assemble until the council, they 
concluded to hold a conference with Tarhie and 
the other chiefs then at Sandusky, in his house ; 
and had a free conference with them on the sub- 
ject of their visit. Their communication was 
kindly received, and an answer delivered on 
four strings of wampum, expressive of their 
gratitude for the care and friendship of the 
Quakers ;* and as soon as the. Grand Council 
met, they would communicate to it the concern 
the Friends now felt for their improvement, and 
inform us by a written speech of their conclu- 
sion thereon.” 
They conclude their report by remarking: 
“‘ While we were at Sandusky and in other In- 
dian villages, our minds were often deeply af- 
fected under the sorrowful consideration of the 
baneful effect of spirituous liquors on them, being 
abundantly supplied with it in almost every vil- 
lage by Canadian traders residing among them; 
and we are confirmed in the opinion that, unless 
the traders can be restrained from furnishing 
them with this destructive article, in exchange 
for their skins and furs, they will not easily be 
persuaded to turn their minds towards agricul- 
ture and the useful arts. At the same time, we 
have no dvubt that these unprincipled men will 
make use of the great influence they have over 
the Indians to keep them in their present mode 
of living, as most conducive to their own in- 
terests. Notwithstanding this cause of dis 
couragement, the great affection which the In- 
dians have always manifested for our Society, 
induces us to desire that Friends may endeavor 
to keep under the weight of the concern, and 
be prepared to proceed in the benevolent work 
befure them, whenever the way may open for 
service among them. 
Signed by 

Evan THomMAs, 

JoEL Wricur, 

REESE CADWALADER, 

GeorGE ELLicorr. 

Dated Monongahela, 6th mo. 26th, 1779. 


[In the journal of George Ellicott to the 


*Tarhie continued ever after to devote himself to 
the improvement of his people, and lived to be the 
oldest Indian in the West. He had signed a treaty 
between the United States and the Indians as early 
as 1786, and although obliged by his warriors to take 
part in the revolt which soon after took place, and 
in the battles subsequently fought, he appears to 
have been the first to persuade the Indians to make 
& virtue of necessity, to “bury the hatchet,” and 
yield to the superior power of the white men. He 
sans cruelly executed by the order of Tecumseh, in 


Plains of Sandusky, the following relation of 
the interview between the Friends and the 
Wyandot Chiefs is preserved : 7 

‘“‘ After Evan Thomas had concluded his dis- ” 
course, which was delivered by paragraphs 
through an interpreter, Tarhie, (the Crane,) the 
principal chief, took into his hand four strings 
of wampum, and began his speech As he 
proceeded, he continually kept the strings of 
wampum moving, and spoke in a methodical 
way, and with the force and manner of an orator. 
[ make no doubt, if the interpreter had . been 
able to do justice to the sentiments expressed, 
we should have pronounced a verdict highly in 
favor of the eloquence of this son of the forest. 

After he had finished his speech, he d 
his wife (who occupied an apartment abo e 
council toom, so situated that she could ‘hear 
what passed), to hand down to him the papers, 
which he had; which she did. We read them, 
and found among them Wayne’s treaty, anda 
long paper coutaining wuch good advice from the 
Secretary of War. 

When the Indians hold a council, they have 
some of their principal women placed in a little 
room, either adjoining or overhead, where they 
can hear perfectly all that passes. This they 
treasure up ia their minds, and as they are apt 
to have retentive memories, their traditions are 
faithfully preserved.”} 

The manuscripts in my possession furnish no 
record of the proceedings of the Indian Com- 
mittee, from the reception of this report to the 
17th of 4th month, 1801, when an account is 
given of a meeting, at which a committee was 
appointed to draft a letter to Tarhie, Buck- 
ingehelas, and other chiefs of the Wyandot and 
Delaware nations of Luodians, in return fora let- 
ter and speech which had been received from 
them, which did not contain a full reply to the 
proposition made to the Indians in 1799. The 
committee supposed their communication had 
not been faithfully translated, and again inquired 
of their Red brethren: ‘ Are you willing to 
have your children instructed at home, on your 
own lands, how to raise plenty of corn, to make 
clothes, and to build houses; to keep your old 
men, your women and children warm when the 
weather is cold; and that you may net suffer % 
from want when the game gets scarce in your 
country ?” 

Signed by 
GrorGE ELLIcoTT, 
JoEL WriGut, 
ISRAEL JANNEY, 
GouLDsMITH CHANDLEE. 

Dated Baltimore, 4th month 17th, 1801. 

At their next meeting the Indian Committee 
of Baltimore was informed by a communication 
from Joel Wright, that nothing had been re- 
ceived from the Indians since the last meeting, 
and no business was transacted. 
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The next meeting of the committee was a 
special one, and held at Pike Creek, the 24th of 
‘the 5th month, 1802. This meeting was called 
in consequence of a part of the committee hav- 
ing had a conference with a number of Indian 
chiefs in Baltimore The chiefs were on their 
way to Washington, the seat of Government, 
and were waited on at their lodgings, the 
Fountain Ion, Light Street, by the members of 
theIndian Committee of Baltimore and Ellicott’s 
Mills, to confer with them on subjects of deep im- 
portance to their Red brethren, viz: the introduc- 
tion into their tribes of some of the arts of civil- 
ized life, and to remonstrate against the use of 


ij ° a: liquors. The Baltimore members pre- 


to the General Indian Committee the 
whole account of their conference, and the 
memorial they had presented to Congress 
against the introduction of spirituous liquors 
into the Indian settlements. As the account of 
the conference was published in several of the 
newspapers, I give the following extract from one 
of them: 

“ The editors having obtained a genuine copy 
of the proceedings of the committee appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting of the respectable So- 
ciety of Friends, in two conferences with the 
Indian Chiefs from the banks of the Wabash, 
Lake Erie, and Lake Michigan, being from the 


the committee, but was interesfed in all philan- 
thropic movements. 

“ Brothers and Friends: I am desirous in the 
early part of this opportunity, fhat you may be 
informed, that the people called Quakers con- 
sider all mankind as their brothers: that they 
believe the Great Spirit and Father of all man- 
kind created all men of one blood ; and that it 
is the will of Him, who also created the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and causes them to give 
us light,—the Great Spirit and common Father 
of all mankind,—-that weshould not doone another 
hurt, but that we should do one another all the 
good we can; and it is on this ground, and this 
principle, that we believe it right to take you by 
the hand.” ' 

Then after a short time spent in silence, an- 
other member of the Society of Friends, John 
M’Kiw, spoke, declaring “ that the Quakers be- 
lieved it required of them to love all men, 
without reference to location or complexion; 
that they were convinced it was not in their 
power to perform their religious duties tu the 
Great Creator of all things without his assistance, 
and therefore felt it their duty, when entering 
upon such important business as that in which 
they were about to engage, to sit down in 
stillness and wait upon Him.” After some- 
thing more on this subject, and a reference to 


Pottowattcmy, Miami, Delaware, Shawanese, | the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and Balti- 
Weas, Eel River, Pianka, Shane, Kickapoo | more, he proceeded to say that “the Friends re- 
and Kaskaskia, tribes of Indians, who lately | membered the friendship which had subsisted 
passed through this city on their way to the | between their Society and the Indians, from 
Federal Government, feel no small degree of | their first settlement in America ; and recollect 
pleasure in having it in their power to gratify |ing that the Western country was fust filling up 


an inquisitive public with the interesting con- 
tents.” 

Besides the members of the Society of Friends, 
many respectable persons of different religious 
persuasions were present, and the communica- 
tions were taken down with accuracy by Gerard 
T. Hopkins, a stenographer of great ability. 
William Wells, agent for the United States 
amongst the Indians North-west of the Ohio, 
was the interpreter. He was a native of Ken- 
tucky, and had been taken captive by the 
Miamis when only eight years of age,—had 
afterwards been adopted by one of the chiefs, 
and continued to reside amongst them. On this 
occasion he had attained his thirty-fifth year, 
and being possessed of good. talents, not only 


_ the language of the tribes represented by 
9 


e Little Turtle, the Five Medals, and other 


~ Andians present, but also the English language 


with fluency, and wrote well. 

On the first interview of the committee with 
the chiefs, which was on the 26th of the 12th 
month, 1801, the exercises commenced by the 
following short, but expressive address from 
Elisha Tyson, in whose house the Indian Delega- 
tion, the Indian C..mmittee and their friends, were 
cunvened; he was not at the time a member of 


with white people, and that game would ne- 
cessarily become scarce, they feared the Lndians 
would be brought into a state of suffering. 
That, in consequence of the long wars that had 
subsisted between them and some of the white 
people, the Friends for a long time had not had 
an opportunity of taking them by the hand. 
That so soon as an opportunity had presented, 
after a peace was effected, a concero had arisen 
in their council, and several Friends were ap- 
pointed to go out into the wilderness and havea 
talk with them. He then called upon the 
Friend who sat at his right hand, Evan Thomas, 
who had been one of the mission to the Plains 
of Sandusky, to give an account of the move- 
ment in this concern. Evan Thomas then gave 
a very concise relation of the journey, and the 
conference with the Wyandot Chiefs, (which 
has been before alluded to, and of which a 
narrative was published sume years since by 
Philip E. Thomas,) and proceeded to inform the 
deputation that the Friends had received no re- 
sponse to the proposals then made to the in- 
dians ; but a belt of wampum and a speech had 
been sent them from a council held at Detroit, 
and an invitation to attend their General Coun- 
cil. After he had concluded, another member 
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of the Indian re suaaivedinarteas anda; cae George Ellicott, ad- 
dressed the chiefs as follows: 
“ Brothers and Friends: We were glad when 
we heard that.some of our Red brethren were 
coming to this city, and felt our minds drawn 
to take them by the hand, and have an oppor- 


"As we had not been 
made acquainted with their circumstances, we 


tunity of knowing them. 


we have had to propose to do for them would be 

accepted? Whether they are really under the 
necessity of applying to some other mode of 
living to obtaina livelihood, and whether game in 
their country is yet plenty ? We have thought, 
brothers, that if it should not yet be the case, 
that game is scarce, it will probably be the case 
in some future time; and, therefore, we have 
thought it would be best for our Red brethren 
to give some attention to the cultivation of the 
soil. This is one of the subjects which bas 
claimed our attention; and as we feel in our 
hearts that we love the Indians and desire their 
welfare, we wish to turn their attention to the 
subject; and as we believe, brothers, that we 
derive a very great advantage from reading 
books which contain instruction, we wish that 
our brethren, the Indians, should partake of the 
same means of instruction with ourselves. We 
wish you to let us know with candor, whether 
you desire these things, and if you do so, that 
we way do for you whatever may be in our 
power.” 

After a short pause, the Little Turtle inquired | 
if the Friends had any thing more to say, and 
being told that we were all willing to listen to 
him, “he rose up and said: 

-« Brothers and Friends: My heart returns | 
thanks to the Great Spirit above, that has put it 
in our power to speak to each other. My 
brother chiefs and myself are glad that our 
Friends and brothers, the Quakers, have such | 
great compassion for their Red brethren.” He 
then spoke of the belief of the Indians, “ in 
one Great Creator of all the men upon the 
earth, and who were made when the earth, the 
sun, moon and stars were also made, to be useful 
to them and give them light.” After referring | 
to the desire of the Friends to benefit the In- 
dians, aod their need of that assistance, he 
added: “You have been kept in the straight 
path by-the Great and Good Spirit. We 
have been led astray by inferior spirits: we| 
new hope that we may come upon your track, 
and follow it.” He then alluded to the long 
and destructive wars that had been waged. 
between the white men and the Indians. 


————-~0 





ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
Many have puzzled themselves about the} 
origin of evil. I observe there is evil, and that | 


there is a way to escupe it, and with this I begin g 


and end.— John Newton. i 


have not been able to judge whether any : 
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AT THE LAST. 


The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
The birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded in the evening’s robe of balm, 

And weary man must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer ; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 

There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour 


Until the evening we must weep and toil, 

Plow life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burthen of the day. 


Oh, when our sun is setting, may we glide, 

Like summer’s evening, down the golden tide ; 

And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet, starry tw ilight, round our sleeping clay, 
—An Old Paper. 


-—  -~—ee- — 


THE CROSS. 


, 

If thou a Christian art, bound to thy lot 
Shall be some Cross. It is the load all bear 
Who follow Christ toward heaven, When at length, 
After long bafflings, thou hast found out thine, 
Seek not to loose it more. Turn, and in love 
Embrace it, for whatever shape it wear, 
Iv is, in truth, thy friend. The ease it spoils, 
Or the good gifts it seems to hold thee from, 
Are nothing to those blessings yet unknown, 
Which in th’ mysterious ordering of thy fate 
| Are knit with it, and it alone, for thee? 

—- Meditations and Hymns. 


~———-— 
Selected. 


| The low tuft-grass is not a stately tree, 
Nor yet a lovely and all-fragrant rose. 
It yields no nectar to the grateful bee, 
Nor fashions for their transit o’er the sea, 
The hearts of oak revered by friends and foes. 


But think of it as lightly as you will, 
Passing it over in your careless tread, 
It has its own peculiar place to fill ; 
And humble as its work appeareth, still 
Nor oak, nor rose, could do that ‘work instead. 


So, youthful Christiano, through life’s transient day, 
There is a special work marked out for you ; 

It may be of the lowliest kind; it may 

Be such as shall the loftiest powers display, 
But none besides yourself your work can do. 


Then bend in meekness at your Saviour’s throne, 
And seek to learn the purpose of His grace ; 
Ask Him who has so oft your duty shown 


| To point you out —— that is your own, 


And tell you whefe to find you proper place. 


“ What wilt Thou have me do?” With single eye 
To your Redeemer’s glory, work for Him ; 

Illumined every moment from on high, 

rive in each action God to glorify, 

Nor let one thought of self life's radiance dim. 
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k, work, nor covet an ignoble rest ; 
Allow no sloth thy spirit to beguile. 
Those love the Saviour most who serve Him best; 
And he who blesses others shall be blest 
With the full sunshine of his Saviour’s smile. 
— Life's Morning. 


- 8 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 183.) 
THE MOURNING WOMEN. 
I have noticed, every morning since coming 
to Sidon, that women come forth very early to 


visit the graves. They move about under the 
trees and among the tombs in the grey dawn, 


a 
ble ghosts. Sometimes I hear the voice of pray- 


|| «-giwrapped up from head to foot in their white 
= Pp P 
Hi, she, and looking for all the world like verita- 


wi 


* tificial, hypocritical, slavish. You observe that 


er, some weep and sob, while others sing or chant 
in a low, monotonous tone. The whole thing is 
very novel, and thus far deeply affecting. 

You do well to limit the duration of your 
emotion, and may safely moderate its intensity 
as fast as possible. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, this public manifestation is the work 
of that arch-tyrant, custom, and nothing more. 
The inquiry, What will the world say if I don’t 
go and weep ?, sets all your ghosts in motion; 
and, unless your sympathy is directed toward 
the slave, it is merely thrown away. They 


themselves curse the tyrant they obey, as bitter- 
ly as the Moslem does the fast of Ramadam, 


which yet he observes. In either case, it is ar- 
some of these performers have tents pitched 
above the graves which require to be wept over. 
These, however, afford but slight protection 
against the pitiless storm and piercing wind. 
The great majority have. no cover, and the 
mourners go home to nurse rheumatisms and 
eatarrhs, burn in fevers, or go blind with oph- 
thalmia. The real weeping is in the houses. 
And when you farther know that many of these 
mourners and chanters are hired, and weep, 
howl, beat their breast, and tear the hair ac- 
cording to contract, your compassion will fail 
fast, or take another direction, and sigh for the 
victims of folly and fashion. 

You must not suppose, however, that there is 
no genuine sorrow among this people. The 
voice of nature is far too strong to be stifled, 
even by this machinery of hypocrisy. Amid 
all this ostentatious parade, there are burning 
tears, and hearts bursting in agony and despair. 
Many a Mary still goes to the grave to weep 
there, and true friends follow them thither with 
real sympathy.* But where iron custom gom- 
pels every body to visit the bereaved, and 
to act well the part of comforters and mourners 


according to prescribed forms, much will of 


course, be manufactured for the occasion ; and 


*John xi.. 31. 
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so if is,ad nauseam. These customs date far 
back in the history of earth’s sorrows: “ Man ig 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” + Job 
had his friends who came from, a distance to 
comfort him, and many of the expressions now 
detailed with a glib volubility which confounds 
us simple Americans, are copied from those cele- 
brated dialogues. On similar occasions, lover 
and friend hasten from afar to mingle their con- 
dolence with the wretched, and sometimes with 
no kinder feelings than those of Bildad and his 
associates. 

Even the custom of hiring mourners is ver 
ancient. Jeremiah says, Consider ye, and call 
for the mourning women, that they may come; 
and send for cunning women, that they may 
come; and let them make haste, and take upa 
wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters.} 
Every particular here alluded to is observed on 
funeral occasions at the present day. There 
are in every city and community women exceed- 
ingly cunning in this business. These are always 
sent for, and kept in readiness. When a fresh 
company of sympathizers comes in, these wo- 
men “make haste” to take up a wailing, that 
the newly come may the more easily unite their 
tears with the mourners. They know the do- 
mestic history of every persen, and immediately 
strike up an impromptu lamentation ,in which they 
introduce the names of their relatives who have 
recently died, touching some tender chord in 
every heart, and thus each one weeps for his 
own dead, and the performance, which would 
otherwise be difficult or impossible, comes e 
and natural, and even this extemporaneous arti 
ficial sorrow is thereby redeemed from half its 
hollow-heartedness and hypocrisy. There may 
yet be occasions, in the politer circles of Kuro- 
pean society, when such a machinery for manu- 
facturing tears will be a great convenience. 

On the whole, I do not think that the mo 
dern customs of mourning are more extrava- 
gant, even in Syria, than the ancient. 

We find allusions in old authors to the cus- 
tom of collecting the tears of the mourners and 
preserving them in bottles. Thus David prays, 
Put thou my tears into thy bottle: are they not 
in thy book ?§ These lachrymatories are still 
found in great numbers on opening ancient 
tombs. A sepulchre lately discovered in one 
of the gardens of our city had scores of them 1n 
it. They are made of thin glass, or more generally 
of simple pottery, often not even baked or glazed 
with a slender body, a broad bottom, and a fun- 
nel-shaped top. They have nothing in them 
but dust at present. If the friends were ex- 
pected to contribute their share of tears for 
these bottles, they would very much need cun- 
ning women to cause their eyelids to gush out 


a 


fJob. v. 7. Jer. ix. 17,18.  @Psalm lvi. 8. 
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with water. These forms of ostentatious sor- 
row have ever been offensive to sensible people. 
Thus Tacitus says, ‘“‘ At my funeral let no tokens 
of sorrow be seen, no pompous mockery of woe. 
Crown me with chaplets, strew flowers on my 
grave, and let my friends erect-no vain memo- 
rial to tell where my remains are lodged.” 

How long do these seasons of mourning con- 
tinue? 

There is no absolute law on the subject, and 
the duration and intensity of grief varies. The 
most bitter lamentations are for young men, and 
for fathers of families. These are sometimes very 
extravagant and greatly prolonged. That tent 
under our windows covers the grave of a young 
man, and, as you see, they are there every day, 
although he has been buried for several weeks. 
There are, however, certain days on which the 
regular buisness of mourning is renewed. A 
curious and rather pretty custom is very com- 
monly practised by the Moslems, connected, 
however, with superstitious notions in regard 
to the state of the departed. On the eve pre- 
ceding any great festival, the relatives, general- 
ly the women, go to the graves and fill small 
holes, left purposely at the head and foot of the 
tomb, with fresh myrtle bushes, and sometimes 
palm branches, which are watered daily to keep 
them green. Some do this every Thursday 
evening, because Friday is their sacred day. 
You had better read what Lane says on this sub- 
ject, at your leisure, for it would now be tedious 
to describe all their funeral customs, and equal- 
ly useless. There is one, however, to which 
our Saviour alludes, that of whitewashing the 
sepulchres, which should not pass unnoticed. 
I have been in places where this is repeated 
very often. The graves are kept clean and 
white as snow, a very striking emblem of those 
painted hypocrites, the Pharisees, beautiful 
without, but full of dead men’s bones, and all 
uncleanness within. So ye also outwardly ap- 
pear righteous unto men, but within ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity.* 

Is there any thing in modern usage which 
explains Deut. xxvi. 14: I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I taken 
away aught thereof for any unclean use, nor 
given aught thereof for the dead ? 

Yes, this passage is made sufficiently plain 
by an acquaintance with modern funeral cus- 
toms. What you have just read is part of that 
protestation which the devout Jew was re- 
quired to make at the close of the third year, 
“which is the year of tithing.” He was to 
come before the Lord and say, I have brought 
away the hallowed things out of my house, and 
also have given them unto the Levite and unto 
the stranger, to the fatherless and to the widow, 
according to all thy commandments. I have 


*Matt. xxiii. 27, 28. 
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not eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have 
I taken away aught thereof for any unclean use, 
nor given aught thereof for the dead. This 
was the strongest possible protestation that he 
had dealt faithfully in the matter of tithing and 
consecrated things, and in charities to the poor. 
He had not allowed himself to divert any thing 
to other uses, not even by the most pressing and 
unforeseen emergencies. It is here assumed, or 
rather implied, that times of mourning “ for the 
dead’’ were expensive, and also that the stern 
law of custom obliged the bereaved to defray 
those expenses, however onerous. The same 
thing lies at the basis of that excuse for not fol- 
lowing our Saviour, Suffer me first to go.and » 
bury my father: a duty which must take™pre- 
cedence.of all others. Such it was among most 
ancient nations, and such is the public senti- 
ment at this day. Moreover, funerals are now 
ruinously expensive. Crowds of relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances assemble at the fu- 
nerals. The largest gatherings ever seen on 
Lebanon are on these occasions. For all these 
guests refreshments must be provided, and not a 
few from a distance tarry all night, and must be 
entertained. Then these gatherings and feasts 
for the dead are repeated at stated times for 
forty days. The priests also, and religious 
functionaries of all sects, must be rewarded for 
their attendance at the time, and for their sub- 
sequent prayers and good offices in behalf of the 
dead. A young friend of mine, whose father 
lately died, informs me that the ecclesiastics are 
demanding of him twenty thousand piastres for 
these subsequent services. In short, many fami- 
lies are reduced to poverty by funerals, and it 
must have been substantially so in remote ages, 
for the customs were very similar. The temp- 
tation, therefore, to devote a part of the tithes, 
hallowed things, and charities, to defray these 
enormous, unforeseen, and providential expenses, 
would be very urgent, and he who stood faithful 
at such times might be safely trusted on all other 
occasions. Hence the protestation covers the 
strongest case that could be selected. The 
words, “nor given aught thereof for the dead,” 
are explained bya curious custom still observed 
with great care. On certain days after the fu- 
neral, large quantities of corn and other food 
are cooked in a particular manner, and sent to 
all the friends, however numerous, in the name 
of the dead. I have had many such presents, 
but my dislike of the practice, or something 
else, renders these dishes peculiarly disgusting 
to me. 


A custom prevails among the Bedawin Arabs, 
and especially those around the Haleh, which 
illustrates this whole subject. When one of 
their number dies, they immediately bring his 
best ox or buffalo, and slaughter it near to the 
body of the deceased. They then cook it all fora 
great feast, with burghal, rice, and whatever else 
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good to eat they may possess. The whole tribe, 
and neighbors also, assemble for the funeral, 
and go direct from the grave to this sacrificial 
feast. The vast piles of provisions quickly dis- 
appear, for the Bedawin dispatch their dinners 
with a rapidity that would astound a table 
d’héte at a Western railway station. However, 
every one must partake at least of a morsel. It 
is a duty to the departed, and must be eaten in 
behalf of the dead. Even strangers passing 
along are constrained to come and taste of the 
feast. My friends of Hasbeiya inform me that 
this custom is so binding that it must be ob- 
served, though it consumes every item of pro- 

rty and of provisions the man possessed, and 
eave the wife and children to starve. It is the 
feast of the dead. That the Jewish tithe-payer, 
when pressed even by such a stringent call as this, 
had left untouched the tenths which were de- 
voted to God, was the very best proof that could 
be demanded or produced that he had acted 
honestly in this matter. 

I have been sauntering through the cemeteries 
of Sidon. Every sect, 1 perceive, has its sep- 
arate grave-yard. That of the Moslems, under 
these pretty China-trees, is the largest and most 
striking. Both they and the Christians seem 
to have a disposition to place the foot of the 
grave toward the east. Those of the Jews all 


turn toward Jerusalem, but the Metwalies bury 
as it happens, and appear to take very little care 


of their graves. As a general fact, I suppose 
the ancients expended far more upon their 
tombs than the moderns. Are there no old 
sepulchres about Sidon ? 

Countless numbers. All those eastern hills 
are full of them. They are of all sizes, and the 
internal arrangements are very various. Most 
of them consist of a square or oblong room, per- 
pendicular to the sides of which the niches for 
the bodies extend six or seven feet into the rock. 
I have counted sixteen of these in a single 
room; but we need not suppose that they were 
all hewn at the same time, or even in the same 
age. A family selected a cave, if one could be 
found, which they trimmed and squared, and 
out in it as many niches as they expected to 
need. Their posterity would hew new ones as oc- 
casion required; and when the original room 
was full, they cut out another behind, or at the 
side of it, and thus went on enlarging from gen- 
eration to generation, as long as the family ex- 
isted. 

This was done, as I understand the matter, 
in the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham pur- 
chased for a family burying-place. Jacob, when 
about to die in Egypt, made Joseph swear to 
bury him: In my grave which I have digged 
for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou 
bury me.* Now Jacob could only dig a grave 


*Gen. 1. 5. 
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for himself in the cave of Machpelah by cutting 
out a separate niche. Abraham made one for 
Sarah, and another was prepared for himself. 
Isaac prepared one for himself and Rebekah, 
and there Jacob says he buried Leah.” 


« (To be continued.) 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


At the end of June some celery may be set 
out for early crops, though for the main cropa 
month later will be quite time enough. It was 
once customary to plant in trenches dug six or 
more inches below the surface ; but the poverty 
of the soil usually at this depth more than de- 
creases the balance of good points in its favor. 
Some of our best growers now plant entirely on 
the surface, and depend on drawing up the soil, 
or the employment of boards or other artificial 
methods ot blanching. 

A correspondent described a mode of employ- 
ing charcoal for the purpose, which produces 
fine, firm and crisp stalks. Sawdust, shavings, 
and similar matters have also been used with 
beneficial results. Very rich soil is essential to 
fine celery, and well-rotted cow-dung is one of 
the best of manures for this crop. 

Cabbage and Brocoli may still be set out for 
fall crops, also requiring an abundance of man- 
ure to insure much success. Lettuce, where 
salads are in much request, may yet be 
sown. The Curled Indian is a favorite summer 
kind ; but the varieties of Cos, or Plain-leaved 
kinds, are good. ‘They take more trouble, hay- 
ing to be tied up to blanch well. Many should 
not be sown at a time, as they soon run to seed 
in hot weather. 

Beans produce enormous crops in deeply 
trenched soils, and are improved as much as any 
crop by surface manuring. We hope this method 
of fertilizing the soil will be extensively adopt- 
ed for garden crops this season. Those who 
have not yet tried it will be surprised at the 
economy and beneficial results of the practice. 

Peas for a fall crop may be sown. It is, how- 
ever, useless to try them, unless in a deeply- 
trenched soil, and one that is comparatively cool 
in the hottest weather overhead, or they will 
certainly mildew and prove worthless. In Eng- 
land, where the atmosphere is so much more 


*Gen. xlix. 31. 
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humid than ours, they, nevertheless, have great) will always make sure that no door ona dow 


difficulty in getting fall peas to get through free 
from mildew ; and to obviate these drying and 
mildew-producing influences, they often plant 
them in deep trenches, made as for celery, and 
are then much more successful with them. 

Cucumbers for pickling may be sown this 
month, and endive for fall salad set out. Parsley 
for winter use may be sown now in boxes of 
rich soil, and set in a cool, shady place till it 
germinates. 

Tomatoes do best when suffered to grow flat 
on the ground ; but in such cases the soil should 
be covered with a mulch of straw or litter to 
keep the tomatoes from getting soiled and rot- 
ten by dampness. Brushwood is an excellent 
material for them to lie on, and they seem to 
thrive well with it about them. 

Asparagus-beds should not be cut off after 
the stalks seem to come up weak, or there will 
be but a poor crop the next season, and the beds 
will “run out” in a few years. 

Herbs for drying for future use should be cut 
just about the time they are coming into flower. 
Dry them in the shade, and after sufficiently 
dry to put away, tie them in bunches, and hang 
in a cool shed, or place them loosely between the 
paper, and stow away in cupboards or drawers, 
—the last mode is by far the cleanest and most 
approved plan with the best housekeepers. Some, 
indeed, powder the leaves at once after dry, and 
put away in bags ready for use.—Gardener’s 
Monthly. 


ete 
THE SICK IN BED. 


With a proper supply of windows, and a pro- 
per supply of fuel in open fire-places, fresh air 
is comparatively easy to secure when your pa- 
tient or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of 
open windows, then. People don’t catch cold 
in bed. With proper bed-clothes, and hot bot- 
tles, if necessary, you can always keep a patient 
warm in bed, and well ventilate him, in bed. 
Never to allow a patient to be waked intention- 
ally or accidentally, is a sine qua non of all good 
nursing. If he is roused out of his first sleep, 
he is almost certain to have no more sleep. it 
18 a curious but quite intelligible fact that, if a 
patient is waked after a few hours’ instead of a 
few minutes’ sleep, he is much more likely to 
sleep again; because pain, like irritability of 
brain, perpetuates and intensifies itself. If you 
have gained a respite of either in sleep, you 
have gained more than the mere respite. Both 
the probability of recurrence and the same in- 
tensity will be diminished, whereas both will be 
terribly increased by want of sleep. This is the 
Tteason why a patient waked in the early part 
of his sleep, loses not only his sleep, but his 
power to sleep. The more the sick sleep, the 
better will they be able to sleep. A good nurse 


in her patient’s room shall either rattle or creak ; 
that no blind or curtain shall, by any change of 
wind through the open window, be made to flap; 
especially will she be careful of all this before 
she leaves her patient for the night. If you 
wait till your patient tells you or reminds you of 
these things, where is the use of his having a 
nurse ?— Florence Nightingale. 


OZONE FOR CLEANING BOOKS, REMOVING 
INK, &e. 

In Liebig’s Annalen, ozone is recommended 
for cleaning and restoring the color of valuable 
old soiled books and prints from copper and 
steel plates. This substance removes writing 
ink, but does not attack printer’s ink to any 
perceptible extent; while mineral colors are not 
affected by it. Ozone is prepared by placing 
in a sulphuric acid carboy a piece of phosphorus 
three inches long and half an inch thick ; then 
pouring in as much water at 42° Fah. as will 
half cover the phosphorus. The carboy is then 
loosely corked, and allowed to stand in a mod- 
erately warm place until the air within it is 
converted into ozone. This requires about 18 
hours. The article to be bleached, whether the 
print of a plate or roll of printed paper, is now 
moistened uniformly with distilled water, and 
suspended by a platinum wire within the car- 
boy. The paper is soon observed to be sur- 
rounded by a column of vapor rising from the 
surface of the phosphorus. The time required 
for bleaching depends upon the nature of the 
article. Brown prints, covered with coffee spots, 
have been bleached quite white with two days’ 
exposure. If the paper were dried immediately 
after being taken out of the carboy, it would not 
only become very brittle, but quite brown again, 
on account of the acid in it. ‘To remove the lat- 
ter, it must be immersed three of four times in 
clean, soft water, then in a vessel containing 
water to which a few drops of soda solution has 
been added ; after which it is placed on a plate 
of glass held in an inclined position, and a thin 
stream of water allowed to flow upon it for about 
12 hours. It is now allowed to stand until 
nearly dry, and then completely dried between 
sheets of blotting paper. Old soiled prints have 
been restored almost to their orignal condition 
by this operation.— Scientific American. 


“She hath done what she could!” Blessed 
testimony, this, from the lips of Jesus! Higher 
eulogy was never poencuneet on the work of 
human intelligence! ‘ Done what she could !” 
What a world of meaning in these few simple, 
but expressive words! How rich the reward, 
how enviable the memorial, how glorious the 
immortality of this pious woman’s work on the 
blessed Jesus. 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 
A number of choice horses and sheep have been 


shipped from Boston, to the order of parties in Aus- 
tralia. 


expedition into Africa. The hunting excursion has 
been entirely successful. Twenty-one days were 
passed in the interior of the country, and the ground 
was not very favorable. The Duke brought down 
two elephants, several antelopes and quantities of 
other game, including several hyenas, but no lions or 


Depreciation in the value of slaves as property in | leopards. 


N. Carouina.—The most fatal stab that the insti- 
tution of Slavery has yet received was given by the 
Sovereign Convention of North Carolina, at one ofits 
recent sessions, in the shape of a tax upon slaves. 
The following tax on this species of property was 
levied : 

The annual tax on all slaves over 5 and less than 
10 years of age is $5 ; over 10 and less than 15, $10; 
over 15 and less than 20, $15; over 20 and less than 
45, $20; 


Prerxsytvanta Crops.— Berks County. Says the 
Reading Journal, from every section of the county 
we have the most gratifying accounts of the grow- 
ing crop. Everything looks promising, and the pros- 
pect is that the toil of the husbandman will be 
abundantly rewarded. Grass, wheat, corn, fruit, in- 
deed everything, is in a state of forwardness which 
promises well. 

Erie County. Says the Erie Despatch, a recent trip 
through a portion of the county enabled us to judge 
somewhat of the condition of the crops, and we give 
it as our opinion that they never looked better. Par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood of the lake are the 
cereals in a most flourishing and promising condition, 
exhibiting at once not only the most favorable wea- 
ther but a careful and skilled cultivation. And fruit 
ofall kinds promises an unprecedented yield. The 
farmers are in high spirits and will be richly rewarded 
for their labor this season. 


Horace P. Tuttle, of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, has discovered a new planet near the star Beta 
Virginis. It is about a year ago that he discovered 
the little planet Maia at the institution, and we be- 
lieve in the same constellation. 


Trape with Liserta.—The barque Ocean Eagle 
sailed from New York, for Liberia and the West 
Coast of Africa, with a cargo chiefly of provisions, 
valued at $40,000. Of forty-one bills of lading 
thirty-eight are for various parts of Liberia. Mer- 
cantile firms at Monrovia have orders filled to the 
value of more than $7000. Four sugar mills were 
shipped to Monrovia. 


Another ship-load of contrabands will soon leave 
for Hayti, making in all about 500 during the past 
month to that country. 


FOREIGN. 


The Emperor of China is, according to a Paris 
paper, about to send an extraordinary embassy to 
France and England. 


The Swiss Federal Council has sent an invitation 
to the Japanese Ambassadors asking them to visit 
Switzerland after their return from St. Petersburg. 


The last Bombay Gazette says :—" The new cotton 
crop is pouring into Bombay from every direction. 
The Grand Indian Peninsula Railway has as 
much as it can do to bring in the produce. Itisa 
pleasing sight to see a train of sixty cars, loaded 
with cotton, bearing to the market no less than 1,500 
bales. Such traius now come in rapid succession 
into Bombay.” 


Arrican ExprpiTi0on.—Accounts are published in 
the European journals of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s 


HoLtanp.—Tidings from the manufacturing town 
of Euschede, in Holland, fully confirm the total deg. 
truction of that town by fire. Fifteen manufactories, 
four churches, and the town hall, besides the dwell- 
ings of all the inhabitants—about ten thousand— 
are burned to the ground. Everything is destroyed, 
or being destroyed, without any means at hand for 
saving the little property which the flames may not 
yet have reached. Several lives have been lost, 7 
This disaster was caused by lightning. Provisions 
are being provided for the inhabitants by the sur- 
rounding districts. The distress occasioned by this 
calamity is reported as heartrending. By the last 
account the town was one sheet of flame. 


Cueese ExTraorDinary.—A great cheese is now 
on view ata cheesemonger’s in Southwark, England, 
This magnificent cheese was made in one of the best 
cheese-making districts of Upper Canada. It was 
exhibited at London, Canada West, by John Symonds, 
and obtained on that occasion the first prize. It wag 
sent forward to England with a view to its taking a 
place amongst the world’s wonders in the great In- 
ternational Exhibition this year, but arrived too late 
for admission. In size it is unrivalled, and is the 
largest cheese ever made, its weight being 1042 
pounds, and it measures twelve feet in circumfer- 
ence. It is said that in quality it will bear com- 
parison with the best English cheese. It will remain 
on show until the middle of June. 


SwirzerLanp PassenceR Raitway.—A passenger 
railway, two miles long, is to be built in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


YeLLow Cotor in Fiowers.—This is the predomi- 
nant color in flowers, and is the most permanent 
The yellow of the petals is the only color which is 
not discharged by the fumes of sulphurous acid. If, 
for example, a lighted match is held under them, the 
purple or any other color will disappear, but the yel- 
low will remain unchanged. Yellow is also a color 
which, more than any other, baffles the skill of the 
photographist. 


—_———-.6e—- ____- 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour axp Mgau.—There is a better market for 
Breadstuffs, and prices of Flour are firm—sales at 
$4 31 a4 50 forsuperfine, and at $4 62 a $5 25 for ex- 
tra family. Sales to the trade range from $4 50 for 
superfine up to $6 25 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is steady at $3 25, and Corn Meal at $2 62 
per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light, Penna. 
red held at $1 22 a 1 25, and choice white at $1 30. 
a $1 37. Rye is selling at 67 cents.# Corn— 
Prime yellow is in fair demand. Sales, afloat, at 
53c, and 52c for good instore. Delaware Oats sold 
mostly at 40 cents per bushel, and some Pena- 
sylvania at the same price. No sales of Barley or 
Malt. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 50 a 4 62, per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $1 724 
$1.75, and Flaxseed $2 per bushel Red top is 
worth $2 50 per sack. 





